SLAVERY  QUESTION.  Q 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  M.  M.  DIMMICK,  OF  PENN’A, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  6,  1850, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union ,  on  the  President's  Message  rela¬ 
ting  to  California. 


Mr.  DIMMICK  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  this  late  period  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  daring  which  the  subject  of  slavery  has  been 
the  all-absorbing  theme  of  discussion,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  almost  every  other  object  of  legisla¬ 
tion — a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  loftiest 
intellects  of  this  country,  in  both  branches  of  our 
National  Legislature,  I  do  not  indulge  the  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  reflect  any  additional  light, 
or  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
any  views  which  are  new. 

Since  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties 
as  a  Representative,  my  influence,  humble  as  it 
may  have  been,  has  not  contributed  to  swell  the 
tide  of  sectional  or  political  excitement  which  has 
so  profoundly  agitated  our  country.  With  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  the  constitutional  obliga¬ 
tion  which  I,  as  a  citizen  of  this  vast  Republic., 
owe  to  our  common  country,  paramount  to  all 
other  political  duties,  and  increased,  if  possible, 
by  that  official  oath  which  was  administered  to 
every  member  of  this  House,  to  support  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  this  Union,  I  have 
endeavored,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  by  vote  and 
speech,  in  and  out  of  this  Hall,  sacredly  to  per¬ 
form  this  patriotic  obligation.  I  have  not  preached 
disunion,  or  endeavored  to  engender  sectional  feel¬ 
ings  or  hatred,  nor  have  l  striven  to  arouse  preju¬ 
dices  or  passions, — to  alarm  the  fears  or  to  weaken 
the  sacred  bonds  of  friendship,  truth,  and  interest, 
between  the  various  portions  of  this  Republic, 
upon  which  alone  the  safety  of  this  Union  is 
based.  My  desire  has  been  to  still  the  storm,  and 
to  counsel  forbearance  and  concession.  It  was 
in  that  spirit  that  this  Union  was  formed.  It  is 
that  spirit  which  can  alone  happily  support  and 
uphold  it;  and  in  this  spirit  I  propose  to  examine 
the  subject  now  under  consideration — to  present, 
not  exclusively,  a  northern  or  southern  picture,  as 
I  reflected  through  the  medium  of  minds  warped 
and  prejudiced  by  sectional  feeling  and  local  in¬ 
terest,  but  to  exhibit,  at  least  to  the  view  of  my 
constituency,  some  of  the  prominent  facts  and  ar- 
;  guments  which  are  urged,  pro  and  con,  both  by 
!  the  North  and  South,  and  then  to  indicate  the 
course  which  shall  influence  my  action  on  this 
disturbing  question. 

California,  the  golden  Star  of  the  West,  should 
•  be  received  into  the  constellation  of  States.  I  re¬ 
gard  her  admission,  finally,  as  one  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  has  said,  a  foregone  conclusion,  unless  our 
southern  friends  shall  so  far  forget  their  own  true 
interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country,  and,  by 


device  or  stratagem,  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
arrest  all  action  on  the  subject;  thus  defeating  and 
stifling  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  a  very  large 
majority  of  their  representatives  in  Congress.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  necessity  will  exist,  which 
will  lead  to  this  unwise  policy.  The  objections  to 
the  manner  of  her  organization — to  her  population, 
boundaries  and  territory,  are,  in  my  judgment, 

;  unsubstantial,  either  on  the  score  of  constitution¬ 
ality  or  expediency.  She  is  already  substantially 
a  State,  duly  constituted — called  into  existence  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  clothed  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  sovereignty;  and  no  power  of  Congress 
can  divest  her  rightfully  of  her  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  disrobe  her  of  her  sacred  prerogatives. 
We  should  not  venture  to  annihilate  her  state  organ¬ 
ization,  and  remand  her  to  territorial  dependence. 
Her  domain,  although  vast,  is  still  considerably 
less  than  Texas,  nor  can  she  ever  equal  Nevr 
York  or  Pennsylvania  in  population,  power, 
wealth  or  resources.  Wherefore,  then,  fear  her 
growing  greatness ?  Why  distrust  the  loyalty  of 
her  sons  to  our  Union — why  the  fear  that,  at  some 
remote  period,  they  may  attempt  treason  and  dis¬ 
union,  in  the  erection  of  an  independent  republic 
on  the  Pacific  coast?  The  great  mass  of  her  peo¬ 
ple  are  our  friends,  our  countrymen,  who  love, 
with  patriotic  devotion,  our  glorious  American 
Union!  They  will  read  and  impress  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  present  and  rising  generations  the 
sentiments  of  the  Farewell  Addresses  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jackson,  in  which  they  will  know  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  no  Atlantic 
or  Pacific,  no  geographical  distinctions,  but  one 
country,  one  Union,  now  and  forever  one  and  in¬ 
divisible  ! 

Then,  let  her  be  admitted  as  a  distinct  proposi¬ 
tion,  or  united  with  territorial  bills  for  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Utah  without  the  proviso, and  she  shall  re¬ 
ceive  my  vote!  Admit  her  into  the  Union,  and 
send  her  on  her  way  rejoicing  to  fulfill  the  high 
destiny  which  God,  Nature,  and  her  people  have 
destined  she  shall  accomplish. 

Whatis  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
the  territories  ?  Can  Congress  exercise  the  interpo¬ 
sition  invoked  by  the  friendsof  the  Wilmotproviso? 
j  and  what  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  con¬ 
stitutionality  ?  By  some,  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
j  it  is  contended,  that,  under  that  clause  which  gives 
Congress  power  to  make  “  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States,”  this  authority  is  not 
found.  That  it  was  never  within  the  contemplation 
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of  theframers  of  the  Constitution  to  in  vestCongress 
with  any  jurisdiction  which  could  affect  the  social 
or  domestic  relations  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  territories,  or  to  pass  laws  which  should  op¬ 
erate  upon  and  bind  the  person  of  the  individual. 
That  this  word  “  territory,”  used  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  in  which  it  occurs,  means  land,  according  to 
the  judicial  interpretation  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  clause  is,  that  Congress  has  power 
to  make  all  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
specting  the  land  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States.  That  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to 
arm  Congress  with  a  power  to  destroy  the  capital 
and  property  of  the  citizen  without  compensation, 
which,  it  is  said,  this  proviso,  if  passed,  will 
accomplish.  That  the  General  Government  is  the 
trustee  of  the  several  States — that  each  State  is 
equal — that  the  slave  States,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  as  well  as  their  citizens,  may  carry  their 
slave  property  into  this  territory  with  safety,  and 
that  Congress  can  pass  no  act  inconsistent  with 
the  equality  of  sovereign  States,  nor  can  it  make 
a  distinction  to  the  disadvantage  of,  or  exclude 
any  one  of  its  members  from  these  territories, 
which  are  common  property,  acquired  by  the 
joint  efforts,  blood  and  treasure  of  all.  That  sla¬ 
very  is  a  political  institution,  guarantied  by  the 
Constitution,  and  would  be  there,  unimpaired  by 
any  Mexican  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  territory.  That,  to  give  effect  to 
this  prohibition,  would  necessarily  prevent  the 
slaveholder  from  removing  to  these  territories,  or 
impose  the  manifest  wrong  of  dissolving  the  do¬ 
mestic  relation  which  exists  between  him  and  his 
slaves.  That  the  necessity  of  the  Government  is 
the  foundation  of  the  constitutional  charter,  and 
beyond  that  necessity  the  General  Government 
can  claim  nothing  in  derogation  of  State  sover- 
eignty,  and  that  all  rights  remain  in  the  State  or 
people  that  are  not  expressly  prohibited  or  ex¬ 
cluded.  That  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
marked  out  with  clearness  and  precision  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  the  General  Government,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  grant  of  exclusive  legislation  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  exercise  of  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  dock-yards,  ar¬ 
senals,  magazines,  and  other  needful  buildings. 
That  the  words  and  phraseology  here  used  are 
such,  conveying  the  clear  grant  of  power  over  the 
District,  and  other  places,  before  alluded  to,  as  to 
negative  the  conclusion  that  the  grant,  in  regard 
to  the  territory,  was  intended  to  impart  authority 
to  legislate  on  the  subjects  of  the  internal  policy 
of  the  territories,  and  therefore  the  power  does 
not  exist,  and  cannot  be  exercised.  Entertaining 
these  opinions,  it  is  claimed  that  the  stability  of 
the  Union  chiefly  depends  upon  the  reasonable 
confidence  which  the  various  members  of  this 
Confederacy  have  in  each  other.  This  confidence 
is  the  main  pillar  of  its  strength,  and  we  cannot 
live  after  we  shall  cease  to  trust  each  other.  If 
the  two  sections  are  to  regard  each  other  as  ene¬ 
mies,  seeking  opportunities  to  injure  and  distress, 
they  will  not  long  hold  together,  but  secession  or 
disunion  must  inevitably  follow.  That  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  remains  undiminished  within  the 
States  or  people,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  has  expressly  and  exclusively  been  trans¬ 


ferred  to  the  United  States.  Powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro¬ 
hibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  the  people  thereof.  That 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  not  one 
of  the  national  objects  or  purposes  for  which  this 
Government  was  formed,  and  that  Congress  can¬ 
not  do  collaterally,  or  by  indirection,  what  it  can¬ 
not  do  directly.  That  a  restriction  of  slavery 
extension  will  virtually  result  in  ultimate  abolition 
within  the  States  where  it  now  exists,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  declared  unconstitutional;  and  it  is  asserted, 
that  if  this  proviso  is  passed,  disunion  will  follow, 
peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  arguments 
which  may  be  advanced  by  those  who  favor  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proviso  ?  It  is  claimed  by 
some  under  that  clause  which  gives  to  Congress 
the  power  to  make  “all  needful  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States;”  that  the  word  “ territory ” 
has  a  compound  or  two-fold  meaning  ;  that  it  is 
not  only  land  which  is  intended,  but  the  dominion 
or  sovereignty  over  it.  If  it  meant  only  land,  it  is 
said,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  word  ter¬ 
ritory.  Why  not  use  the  word  land  instead  of 
territory,  which  latter,  according  to  the  definition 
as  given  by  lexicographers,  signifies  not  only  land, 
but  dominion  over  it? — as  for  instance,  “a  tract 
of  land  belonging  to  and  under  the  dominion  of  a 
State,  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  parent  country 
or  seat  of  government,  as  the  territory  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  the  North¬ 
west  Territory.”  These  latter  districts  of  coun¬ 
try,  when  received  into  the  Union  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  States,  lose  their  appellation  of  territories; 
so  that,  in  this  sense,  it  means  land  and  dominion 
over  it.  So  by  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution, 
the  words  “to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations,” 
it  is  claimed,  justifies  legislation  by  Congress  on 
and  over  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  as,  to 
rigulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  States;  with  the  Indian  tribes;  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization;  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof;  to  make  rules  concern¬ 
ing  captures  on  land  and  water;  to  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  land  and  naval 
forces,  and  “to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  ne¬ 
cessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  others  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  General  Government,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof.”  And,  under 
this  clause,  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory,  it  is  claimed  the  power  is 
specific  and  express  to  make  such  laws  as  are 
needful  or  appropriate;  and  thus  secure  those  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  the  people  who  are  to  occupy  them, 
in  all  coming  time,  from  the  great  political  misfor¬ 
tune  of  slavery. 

By  others,  again,  this  right  is  claimed  under  the 
war  and  treaty-making  power.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  is  an  incident  of  this 
authority,  and  with  it  follows  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  same.  That  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  enumerate  all  the 
powers  of  the  Government  in  express  terms,  be¬ 
cause  to  do  so  would  load  it  with  all  the  complex 
detail  of  a  code  of  private  jurisprudence.  That 
the  end  involves  the  means  necessary  to  carry  it 
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into  effect,  and  that  the  means  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  grant  or  acquisition  are  always 
implied. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  question,  from  the 
period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration  in  1778,  we  find  that  in  the  2d  article  of 
the  Confederation  “each  State  retains  its  sover¬ 
eignty  and  independence,  and  every  power,  juris¬ 
diction,  or  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Confedera¬ 
tion  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled;”  and  Congress  was  also  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  treaties  and  alliances. 

In  1780,  Congress  passed  an  act  recommending 
the  States  to  cede  to  her  their  unappropriated  land 
or  territory.  In  1784,  Virginia,  in  pursuance  of 
that  act,  transferred,  assigned,  and  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  all  right,  title  and  claim,  as  well 
of  soil  as  jurisdiction,  which  she  had  to  the  North¬ 
west  Territory.  Connecticut,  in  1786,  made  a 
deed  of  tranfer,  embracing  soil  and  jurisdiction. 
South  Carolina,  in  1787,  conveyed  her  Mississippi 
territory  with  like  powers.  Georgia,  in  1802, 
ceded  both  soil  and  jurisdiction ,  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  stipulated  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  that  article  which  forbids  slavery. 
In  1803,  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic, 
desiring  to  give  the  United  States  a  strong  proof 
of  his  friendship,  ceded  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  sovereignty ,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  the 
same  was  acquired  by  the  French  Republic  from 
the  King  of  Spain.  So  in  the  grant  of  Florida, 
we  received  a  cession  of  soil  and  sovereignty. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  wherein 
the  States  reserved  ail  powers  not  expressly  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  United  States,  Congress,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  3787,  passed  the  celebrated  ordinance 
which  interdicted  slavery  and  involuntary  servi¬ 
tude  from  the  Northwest  Territory;  and  this  act, 
it  is  said,  received  the  sanction  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers,  with  one  exception,  and  that  one  was  from 
New  York.  At  the  first  session  of  Congress 
under  the  present  Constitution,  in  1789,  an  act 
was  passed,  reciting  in  its  preamble  that,  in  order 
that  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  may  continue  to  have  full 
force  and  effect,  it  was  requisite  that  certain  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same 
to  the  present  Constitution,  and  that,  in  all  the 
States  which  have  been  formed  out  of  territory 
covered  by  this  ordinance,  includingOhio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  part  of  Michigan,  Congress  has  vir¬ 
tually  reenacted  the  ordinance  of  1787,  imposing 
this  slavery  restriction  when  territorial  govern¬ 
ments  were  given  them.  And  if  (say  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  proviso)  Congress  did,  and  could, 
under  the  more  limited  delegation  of  power,  given 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  pass  this  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787,  cannot  Congress,  under  the  present 
Constitution,  reenact  the  same  ?  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  under  the  Confederation,  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  General  Government  were  too  restricted ; 
hence  its  weakness  and  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  more  efficient  government  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion — to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  authority,  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  &c.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  ordinance  has  prevented  the  introduction  of 
slavery  in  all  that  vast  region;  that  its  constitu¬ 
tionality  has  never  been  questioned  in  any  court 
of  law  where  the  principle  it  involves  has  been 
invoked.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  adjudication 
in  all  the  State  courts  covered  by  the  ordinance, 


jl  and  in  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  other 
j  southern  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  all  of  which  it  has  never 
been  questioned,  or  if  it  was,  the  courts  affirmed 
the  power,  and  gave  effect  to  the  principle;  that  the 
j  authority  is  not  confined  to  the  specif  c  grants,  but  all 
j  the  necessary  incidents  of  the  grant  are  included  by 
implication,  and  the  power  is  given,  in  express 
terms,  to  make  all  laws  necessary  to  effect  theob- 
1  ject  designed. 

It  is  again  said,  that,  prior  to  the  Confederation 
I  and  Constitution,  thepoiaer  of  the  States  to  govern 
j!  their  respective  territories  is  a  proposition  which 
j  cannot  be  denied;  that  Virginia  could  govern  her 
1  Northwest  territory  prior  to  her  deed  of  cession 
conveying  the  soil  and  sovereignty  to  the  United 
States;  that  she  surrendered  this  sovereignty,  and, 
as  well  as  the  other  States,  surrendered  the  war 
and  treaty-making  power  ar»d  the  right  to  acquire 
territory;  that  this  authority  to  govern  territory 
once  existed,  and  that  it  cannot  be  annihilated. 

!  It  must  be  a  present,  existing,  active  principle;  and 
where  does  it  reside  but  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?  Did  the  States  yield  to  the  Gen- . 
eral  Government  the  treaty-making  power  and  its 
incidents?  This  seems  to  be  admitted,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  right  to  acquire  and  the  right  to 
r  govern  are  but  the  incidents  of  that  authority.  A 
total  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  a 
’  territory  not  having  sufficient  population  to  war¬ 
rant  giving  them  a  territorial  government,  would 
place  the  inhabitants  thereof  beyond  the  protecting 
I  care  of  the  parent  Government.  They  might  re¬ 
main  without  any  laws  except  those  which  the 
strong  dictate  to  the  weak.  These  evils  would 
have  existed  in  the  Indian  territories  had  not  Con¬ 
gress  extended  her  protecting  care  over  them, 
declared  the  rights  to  be  observed,  the  wrongs  to 
be  eschewed,  and  punished  offences  committed 
therein.  In  this  case,  before  the  territory  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  population  which  could  well  sustain  and 
carry  on  a  territorial  government,  it  is  claimed  that 
a  necessity  exists  for  Congress  to  exercise  her 
i  governing  power  over  the  infant  territories  where 
!  their  interest  and  general  welfare  demand  it,  and 
j  where  they  desire  the  interposition  of  Congress  in 
|  their  behalf.  So  soon,  however,  as  population 
■  will  justify  Congress  in  giving  them  a  territorial 
government,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  let  them 
make  their  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  when 
they  have  increased  to  a  suitable  number,  allow 
them  to  make  their  State  constitution,  republican 
in  its  character,  and  call  for  admission  into  the 
Union  of  States. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  submitted  sundry  propositions  to  the 
Convention,  to  the  effect  that  Congress  should  legis¬ 
late  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  States  are  in¬ 
competent,  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States  contravening  the  Articles  of  the  Union  or 
<1  any  treaty  existing  under  the  authority  thereof,  as 
the  harmony  of  the  United  States  might  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation, —  j 
this  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  strengthened. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation 
within  its  own  territory  is  necessarily  exclusive  . 
and  absolute,  and  susceptible  of  no  limitation  not 
imposed  by  itself;  that  there  is  no  such  imposed 
;  by  the  Constitution,  on  Congress,  over  the  subject 
i1  of  slavery  in  the  territories;  that  the  President  and 
two-th.rds  of  the  Senate  may  make  a  treaty,  ac- 
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quire  territory,  and  stipulate  therein  for  the  pass- 
age  of  a  law  by  Congress  prohibiting  or  introdu¬ 
cing  slavery. 

Could  the  Mexican  Government,  in  the  exercise 
of  her  sovereign  power  in  her  treaty  with  this  > 
Government,  have  exacted  a  stipulation  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  slavery  in  this  territory  ?  Did  she,  in 
her  deed  of  cession,  convey  the  soil — the  sover¬ 
eignty — including  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  over  the  territory  to  the  United 
States;  and  had  the  deed  so  expressed  it,  where 
would  be  the  power  to  govern  it?  Should  we  ac¬ 
quire  territory  fromany  nation,  with  astipulation  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  providing  for  legisla¬ 
tion  by  Congress  not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  could  we  not  carry  it  out? 

In  this  treaty  pf  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  we  stipu¬ 
late  to  pass  laws  to  restore  all  Mexicans  captured 
by  the  Indians  and  brought  into  the  territories 
ceded.  It  is  claimed  that  this  question  of  slavery 
in  any  territory  we  may  acquire  can  be  made  the 
subjectof  treaty  stipulations, eitherfor  its  establish¬ 
ment,  abrogation,  or  regulation,  and  for  the  passage 
of  such  laws  respecting  it  as  the  contracting  parties 
choose,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 

We  have  received  the  deed  of  Mexico,  convey-  ! 
ing  the  territories  and  sovereignty  without  any  ; 
limitation  or  restriction  of  our  power  over  the  j 
same;  and  it  is  held  that  Congress  thus  becomes  ; 
invested  with  full  plenary  powers.  Had  slavery 
existed  in  these  territories,  it  is  said,  a  stipulation 
could  have  been  inserted  that  Congress  should  not 
abolish  it.  It  is  denied  that  this  Government  is  j 
the  trustee  of  the  State  Sovereignties,  as  respects 
this  territory,  or  that  each  sovereign  State  has  an 
equal,  undivided  interest  in  the  whole,  as  copart¬ 
ners,  tenants  in  common,  or  joint  tenants;  but  that  j 
this  Government  holds  them  in  trust  for  the  whole  I 
people,  and  not  for  the  States,  as  such;  that  the 
Constitution,  and  laws  made  under  it,  operate  on  j 
the  people  by  means  of  the  power  communicated 
directly  from  the  people,  and  that  the  State  sover¬ 
eignties  are  not  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  it  springs  from  the 
people. 

It  may  be  said,  to  deny  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories,  is  to 
deny  the  right  of  this  body  to  give  them  a  territo¬ 
rial  government;  because,  when  we  by  such  bill 
regulate  the  elective  franchise,  prescribe  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  electors,  give  them  a  tundamental 
chart  like  a  constitution,  in  the  form  of  a  territo¬ 
rial  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  they  cannot  tran¬ 
scend  in  the  circle  of  their  territorial  legislation, 
we  assume  the  whole  ground  of  governmental 
control  in  Congress,  which  is  imparted  in  the  bill 
to  the  people.  That  Congress  is  the  source  of 
power,  and  the  action  of  the  territorial  legislature 
is  in  subordination  of  the  paramount  authority  of 
Congress;  and  that  this  organization  of  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  exercise  of  power  is  not  a  denial  of 
the  abstract  right  of  Congress,  but  a  recognition 
of  the  just  principle,  founded  in  expediency  and 
propriety,  which  allows  the  people  of  the  territo¬ 
ries  to  make  their  own  rules  and  regulations.  And 
I  believe,  in  every  territorial  bill  which  has  been 
formed  from  the  commencement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  even  under  the  Confederation,  there  is  a 
reservation  of  power  to  annul  any  territorial  law 
which  Congress  may  disapprove. 


Does  there  exist  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
this  power  ?  Is  slavery  there  ?  It  is  said  not.  Do 
the  laws  now  in  force  prohibit  it?  It  is  not  legal¬ 
ized  by  any  law  or  constitution  in  these  territories, 
but  forbidden.  The  territory  is  free— no  law  can 
make  it  more  so.  Will  it  go  there  ?  It  is  believed 
the  country  is  not  adapted  to  slave  labor — that  slave 
capital,  like  all  other  capital,  is  timid,  and  will  seek 
only  those  certain  employments  where  there  is  a 
well-grounded  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  a 
profitable  return  to  the  owner,  and  that  this  is  the 
most  precarious  of  all  kinds  of  property;  that 
the  climate  and  soil  are  inimical  to  its  introduc¬ 
tion — the  people  are  opposed  to  it,  and  that  the 
probabilities  are  all  against  its  introduction. 
Should  there  be  a  combined,  systematic  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  force 
it  into  the  territories,  then  a  necessity  would  arise 
which  would  justify  the  exercise  of  the  nation’s 
power  to  prohibit  it.  If  slaves  were  carried  there 
by  their  masters,  there  being  no  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  how  could  they  be  held  in  servitude  ?— under 
'what  code  of  laws  would  the  slave  render  service 
and  obedience,  and  the  master  be  compelled  to 
perform  the  corresponding  relative  duties  of  sup¬ 
port  and  protection?  The  master  could  abandon 
the  slave  at  any  time  in  sickness  and  distiess,  and 
what  law  of  the  territory,  there  being  none,  could 
enforce  the  obligation  of  the  master  to  maintain 
and  protect  him  ?  Lamentable,  indeed,  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  could  he  be  abandoned 
like  the  brute,  and  left  to  depend  on  the  charity  of 
the  world.  It  is  not,  therefore,  legalized  m  the 
territory — it  is  a  mere  municipal  regulation, 
founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  range  of  State 
jurisdiction,  (16  Peters,  539.)  It  only  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  State  law  where  it  is  sanctioned, 
(2  McLean  C.  C.  Reports.)  A  slave  abscond¬ 
ing  to  a  State  where  it  is  not  tolerated,  is  free, 
and  this  would  be  the  law  of  all  the  States,  had  not 
the  Constitution  made  a  provision  that  such  slave 
should  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  his  master. 

I  then  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Congress  has 
power  to  pass  the  proviso;  but,  under  all  the  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  the  nation’s  welfare,  it  seems 
to  me,  demands  moderate  measures — a  concilia¬ 
tory  policy;  and  that,  at  present,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  If  in 
this  conclusion  I  err,  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  safety 
of  the  Union.  I  know  that,  for  this  conclusion, 
men  are  called  “  craven  wretches”  and  “  dough¬ 
faces,”  and  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Ritner  dynasty 
in  old  Pennsylvania,  when  the  fell  spirit  of  aboli¬ 
tionism  had  led  captive  the  ruling  powers,  then  as 
now,  the  same  charges  were  made  against  the 
Democracy,  of  “  the  base  bowing  of  the  knee  to 
the  dark  spirit  of  slavery.” 

Some  of  our  political  opponents  have  charged 
the  Democracy  with  being  the  authors  of  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  now  surround  our 
country.  Had  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  paity 
and  the  principle  of  non-intervention  prevailed  in 
the  last  presidential  campaign,  our  country  would 
have  been  spared  the  fearful  crisis  which  now 
threatens  it.  The  leading  Whig  statesmen  have 
been  compelled  virtually  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
non-intervention.  They  have  fairly  presented  a 
full  and  triumphant  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  partic¬ 
ular,  by  the  repudiation  of  the  proviso,  which  was 
a  favorite  measure  of  northern  Whiggery,  and 
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have  declared  that  it  is  an  idle  and  mischievous 
thing,  kept  on  foot  only  for  political  purposes. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  old  Pennsylvania,  ;| 
who  has  not  escaped  from  a  large  share  of  invec¬ 
tive  because  of  her  system  of  legislation  in  regard 
to  kidnapping,  and  her  efforts  to  protect  the  free 
colored  people  of  her  State.  I  believe  I  can  show 
that,  whatever  her  faults  may  be,  from  which  she 
may  not  be  exempt,  she  has  been  more  sinned  j! 
against  than  sinning;  and  when  the  bill  for  the 
reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  comes  before  this 
House,  I  may  take  occasion  to  show  the  course 
she  has  pursued,  and  the  why  and  wherefore. 

Amid  the  conflicting  claims  urged  by  the  North 
and  South,  these  pretensions,  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other,  the  South  claiming  a  constitutional 
right  to  carry  their  slave  property  into  new  terri¬ 
tory,  and  to  hold  it  there  in  perfect  security;  that 
if  there  existed  any  objection  or  impediment  to  fj 
their  quiet  enjoyment  of  this  property  occasioned 
by  the  laws  of  Mexico  in  force  there,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  this  Government  to  legislate  for 
their  removal,  so  that  these  territories  may  re¬ 
main  open  to  take  their  chance  of  being  subject  to 
the  system  of  domestic  servitude; — while  the  North 
claim  that  these  territories  are  free;  that  the  Mex¬ 
ican  law  now  in  force  prohibits  its  introduction; 
and  by  many  claimed  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  prohibit  it;  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  power;  that  slavery  will  certainly  go 
there,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  law  of 
physical  geography  excluding  it  therefrom, — we 
see  the  work  of  alienation  going  gradually  on  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sections  of  the  country.  Public  , 
men  in  high  places  are  constantly  fomenting  this 
feeling  of  hostility,  and  should  this  matter  remain 
an  open  and  unsettled  question  during  another 
presidential  campaign,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  the 
consequences.  Disunion,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  and  on  the  happening  of  certain  contin¬ 
gencies,  is  publicly  proclaimed  by  many,  in  and 
out  of  this  Hall;  and  that  this  sentiment  i3  pri¬ 
vately  nourished  by  very  many,  I  have  no  earthly 
doubt. 

To  many  minds  there  is  a  dislike  to  all  legislation 
affecting  the  social  condition  of  a  people  who  are 
not  directly  or  indirectly  represented,  or  who  do 
not  desire  such  legislation.  No  one  citizen  from 
the  territories  has  asked  or  invoked  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery.  They  have  not  in¬ 
timated  that  they  labor  under  any  inconvenience 
in  consequence  of  any  such  evil,  or  even  the  fear 
of  its  approach.  They  are  perfectly  tranquil  on  . 
this  subject,  reposing  in  the  high  confidence  of 
their  own  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves,  if  w^e 
will  but  give  them  a  territorial  organization,  and 
opportunity  of  regulating  their  own  affairs. 

Are  the  people  in  these  territories  capable  of  self- 
government?  This  will  not  be  denied.  Shall  we  ( 
fear  to  trust  them  with  their  own  interests?  Can 
they  not  take  care  of  this  question  of  slavery,  and 
all  others  ?  Why  this  anxiety  to  interfere  with 
matters  which  more  directly  concern  themselves  ? 
Let  the  people,  who  have  the  highest  interest  in 
this  question,  take  the  glory  of  slave  prohibition,  or 
the  responsibility  of  its  introduction.  The  man  or 
men  who  will  not  trust  the  people  with  their  own  >j 
affairs,  has  not  much  claim  to  their  confidence. 
Are  the  people  of  these  territories  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  slavery?  It  is  said  they  are.  And 
if  opposed,  how  will  slavery  find  its  way  there? 


Will  it  be  carried  there  by  violence,  and  forced 
upon  them,  against  their  will  and  wishes?  I  can¬ 
not  believe  it.  The  very  attempt  to  introduce  it 
there,  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
any  combined  organized  effort  from  without,  would 
arouse  a  feeling  of  indignation  which  would  for¬ 
ever  expel  it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  introduced 
by  coercive  means,  against  the  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  there, 
who  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  desire  its  introduction, 
and  are  anxious  to  establish  an  institution  of  that 
kind,  upon  what  ground,  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  people  forming  a  social  and  political 
body  claim  the  right  to  regulate  their  own  internal 
and  domesticpolicy,  can  this  Government  interfere 
to  prevent  it?  Shall  we  deny  the  inhabitants  of 
these  territories  the  right  which  the  people  in  the 
days  of  colonial  dependence  claimed,  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  cost  of  the  revolutionary  war?  Why 
shall  we  except  from  the  power  and  control  of  the 
people  the  right  to  legislate  on  this  subject  of  sla¬ 
very,  and  commit  all  other  subjects  to  their  control  ? 

Suppose  the  people  in  these  territories  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  Congress, 
against  their  earnest  protestations,  were  taking 
measures  to  introduce  and  legalize  it:  would  it 
not,  I  ask,  present  a  case  which  would  justify  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  against  this  kind 
of  legislation  ?  Suppose,  again,  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  Con¬ 
gress  were  by  her  acts  to  defeat  their  clearly-ex¬ 
pressed  and  defined  will  on  this  subject:  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  slavery  a  moral,  socia: 
wrong  and  sin,  it  would  be  considered  right;  but 
in  the  judgment  of  those  people  who  hold  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  as  to  the  morality  of  the  relation,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  striking  directly  at  the  great  practical  rule 
of  our  Government,  which  recognizes  the  princi¬ 
ple,  that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  have  the  undoubted  right  to  establish 
such  rules,  laws,  and  regulations  as  are,  in  their 
judgment,  best  calculated  to  advance  their  true  and 
substantial  happiness.  And  now,  (what  are  the 
real  facts  in  this  case,)  suppose  that  the  people  there 
do  not  ask  or  wish  the  interference 'of  the  Genera. 
Government  on  the  subject  of  slavery:  what  course 
should  we  pursue?  Should  we  desire  interference — - 
should  we  agitate,  alarm,  discuss,  and  threaten 
disunion  ?  Should  we  pursue  a  course  which  must 
inevitably  weaken  the  bonds  of  union — set  up  in 
the  place  of  those  feelings  of  respect  and  friendship 
(the  main  pillars  which  have  supported  and  sus¬ 
tained  this  mighty  fabric,)  the  opposite  feelings  of 
hatred,  strife,  and  ill-will  between  sections  of  this 
great  Republic?  Shall  we  continue  this  war  of 
words  until  it  may  terminate  in  a  war  of  blood  and 
desolation  ? 

I  regret  to  see  on  the  part  of  some  southern  men 
a  sentiment  and  feeling  which  indicate  to  me  that 
their  desire  for  slavery  extension  is  greater  than 
their  love  for  this  Union,  with  all  its  hallowed 
memories  of  the  past,  and  its  untold  blessings 
clearly  discernible  in  the  future.  T  equally  regret 
to  see  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  northern  men, 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  deprecate  sla¬ 
very  extension  more  than  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  the  breaking  to  atoms  of  this  Confederation. 
Between  these  deadly,  hostile  feelings,  how  is  this 
question  to  be  adjusted  ?  Shall  slavery  be  extend¬ 
ed  by  the  action  of  Congress?  Would  it  be  just 
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or  right  to  the  nation,  or  the  people  in  these  terri¬ 
tories,  that  it  should  ?  Looking  at  our  country, 
and  to  those  regions  where  slavery  does  and  does 
not  exist — all  other  circumstances,  such  as  climate, 
and  the  like  being  equal,  the  judgment  of  all  disin¬ 
terested  and  dispassionate  men,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  be,  that  if  slavery  is  not  a  social  and  political 
evil  and  drawback  upon  the  growth,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  a  country,  it  is,  at  least,  a  great 
misfortune — one  which  no  true  patriot  should 
desire  to  see  expand  and  advance  with  the  giant 
strides  of  our  country’s  increase.  If  it  be  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  or  a  political  necessity,  why  extend  it — 
why  give  it  a  larger  area  of  territory  than  that 
which  it  now  occupies?  Is  not  the  answer  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  will  perpetuate  this  mis¬ 
fortune,  this  necessity,  now  existing,  and  will  thus 
augment  the  value  and  increase  the  wealth  in  this 
species  of  property  to  remote  generations?  Do 
you  of  the  South  desire  this  ?  Do  you  desire  this 
institution  to  be  perpetual,  never  ending,  and 
stable  as  the  everlasting  hills?  Are  these  feelings 
humane  and  patriotic  ?  To  me  it  seems  not.  If, 
however,  the  people  of  the  territories  should  estab¬ 
lish  it,  however  much  I  might  regret  it,  it  will  be 
their  own  affair. 

As  to  the  Abolitionists ,  some  of  them  are  doubt¬ 
less  honest  and  sincere  in  their  desires  to  see  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  African  race;  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  actuated  by  treason¬ 
able  motives,  looking  to  the  overthrow  of  this 
Union.  They  are  dangerous  men — they  recog¬ 
nize  no  political  obligation,  no  constitutional  re¬ 
straints,  no  allegiance  to  country,  no  devotion  to 
our  Union;  they  strike  at  the  vitals  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  However,  we  have  the  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  number  is  comparatively  few,  and 
with  very  little  political  power.  It  cannot,  with 
fairness,  be  said  that  the  Free-Soilers  are  Aboli¬ 
tionists,  although  it  may  be  that  the  Abolition 
party  in  some  sections  of  the  country  have  voted 
and  acted  with  them,  because  of  nearer  affinity  or 
approximation  of  views.  The  Abolitionists  are 
in  favor  of  immediate  universal  emancipation; 
the  Free-Soilers  are  opposed  to  all  interference  in 
the  States  where  it  now  exists,  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  over  the  newly-acquired  territory, 
and  for  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
prohibiting  its  introduction.  I  am  aware  that  they 
are  charged  with  secret  designs  to  accomplish  the 
same  ends  which  the  Abolitionists  had  in  view,  and 
that,  while  they  are  professedly  marching  under 
the  flag  of  Free-Soilism,  it  is  the  less  manly,  be¬ 
cause  more  covert  representative  of  Abolitionism. 

I  cannot,  nor  do  not,  concur  in  this  belief.  I  can 
well  understand  how  a  man  may  recognize  all  his 
constitutional  obligations  so  far  as  slavery  is  con¬ 
cerned  within  the  slave  States,  and  the  recovery  of 
slave  refugees  from  service,  and  yet  act  consist¬ 
ently  in  advocating  the  principle  which  opposes 
its  further  extension.  Who  shall  say  that  he  is 
wiser,  or  more  deeply  imbued  with  a  true  sense  of 
the  constitutional  power  in  this  particular,  than 
the  many  illustrious  statesmen  who  have  recog¬ 
nized  or  admitted  this  right,  from  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Government  to  the  present  day? — a 
power  which  has  received  the  authoritative  sanc¬ 
tion  of  this  Government  on  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
occasions.  Will  any  man  say  that  his  opinion  j 
against  the  constitutional  power  is  infallibly  cor-  { 
reel,  or  that  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion  I 


are  certainly  wrong?  I  know  that  men  honestly 
differ  on  this  point,  and  it  becomes  us  to  respect  this 
honest  difference  of  opinion.  This  Government 
I  mainly  depends  on  public  opinion — united  it  will 
I  stand,  sectionally  divided  it  may  fall.  In  ques- 
1  lions  affecting  the  national  welfare,  which  do  not 
involve  the  reasonably  doubtful  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress,  there  it  is  right 
that  the  majority  should  determine  the  action  and 
policy  of  the  Government;  but  in  those  cases  where 
the  exercise  of  the  power  is  of  reasonably 'doubt¬ 
ful  constitutionality,  there  should  be  a  strong 
necessity  to  justify  its  enforcement.  Now, 
although  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  in  both 
branches  of  this  Congress,  a  very  large  majority 
who  believe  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  legis¬ 
late  and  pass  all  needful  laws  for  the  well-ordering 
and  good  government  of  the  territories,  including 
the  extension  of  the  proviso  to  the  same;  yet 
there  are,  perhaps,  but  few  who  have  read  the  very 
able  speeches  of  several  Senators  and  members, 
made  during  the  present  session,  denying  the  con- 
i  stitutional  power  to  pass  the  proviso,  who  will 
j  not  confess  that  considerable  doubt  has  been 
j  thrown  upon  the  question.  If  those  who  belong 
!  to  that  school  of  politics  demanding  a  strict  con- 
||  struction  of  the  Constitution,  and  opposed  to  all 
latitudinarian  interpretations,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
is  not  this  one  of  those  powers,  the  exercise  of 
which,  if  not  on  the  clear  ground  of  want  of  con¬ 
stitutional  rigjit,  had  better  not  be  exercised  on  the 
ground  of  a  wise  forbearance?  Let  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  look  at  the  consequences  to  which  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  power  may  tend.  Press  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  a  consummation — 
secure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  all  other  places,  forts,  dock-yards, 
&c.,  within  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
in  the  slaveholding  States,  and  are  we  certain  that 
this  opposition  to  slavery  will  stop  here?  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  storm  of  political  excite¬ 
ment,  when  once  raised,  cannot  always  be  con¬ 
trolled;  and,  would  it  not  probably  lead  to  attempts 
to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  among  the  several  States, 
and  ultimate  abolition  therein?  Who  can  tell,  when 
I  the  public  mind  becomes  inflamed — the  North  ar¬ 
rayed  against  the  South  in  deadly  strife  and  bitter¬ 
ness — where  this  contest  will  end,  or  what  will  be 
the  ultimatum  of  this  warfare.  Will  this  be  a 
profitable  struggle?  Is  it  just  and  right  to  continue 
it?  Were  we  of  the  North  residing  in  the  South 
and  our  whole  fortunes  consisting  of  slave  prop¬ 
erty,  as  they  call  it,  would  we  regard  as  kind 
and  brotherly  an  unremitting,  unabating  hostility 
of  purpose  directed  against  our  property  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  effect  of  which  we  believed  would  be 
to  depreciate  its  value,  and  ultimately  render  it 
valueless  ? 

Why  is  it,  that  there  is  in  the  South,  almost 
universally,  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Abolition  and  Free-Soil  party  of  the 
North  are  united  in  the  unjust  and  unrighteous 
|  purpose,  as  they  believe,  of  waging  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  upon  and  against  their  domestic  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  now  invested  by  them  in  this  ^ 
property,  of  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  money  ? 
How  would  it  seem  to  the  people  of  the  North,  if 
the  South,  by  any  means,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
were  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  sixteen  hundred 
millions  of  northern  capital?  Would  they  not 
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think  this  effort  was  wrong?  It  may  be  said  that 
this  capital  in  slavery  is  not  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  right  or  justice ,  but  in  violation 
thereof,  and  there  the  case  would  be  different.  But 
suppose  the  southern  men  think  and  believe,  that 
this  system  of  servitude  is  neither  wrong  nor  sinful, 
that  it  is  as  just  and  proper  for  them  to  hold 
slaves  as  for  the  North  to  hold  any  other  property: 
how  would  the  case  stand  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces?  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  de¬ 
stroy  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  northern  capital 
would  be  looked  upon  as  outrageous,  and  too 
grievous  to  be  borne.  What,  then,  shall  be  done? 
Shall  we  legislate  on  this  subject  of  slavery — con¬ 
tinue  this  agitation  until  the  stormy  billows  of 
political  excitement  shall  ingulf  this  glorious  con¬ 
stitutional  ark,  freighted  with  the  dearest  rights 
and  fondest  hopes,  civil  and  religious,  with  the 


1  peace,  happiness,  honor,  and  renown,  both  past 
i  and  present,  and  with  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable 
to  the  American  people?  Shall  all  this  be  put  in 
^jeopardy?  Shall  we  not  sooner  speak  the  words 
of  peace,  and  calm  the  turbulent  elements  of  politi¬ 
cal  commotion,  and  seek  to  place  this  ark  of  our 
political  salvation  on  the  high  grounds  of  safety, 
where  it  may  rest,  as  did  the  ark  of  old,  on  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,  from  which  the  people  may¬ 
be  able  to  survey,  with  composure  and  returning 
i  gladness,  the  departure  of  those  angry  elements 
which  have  so  long  hung  over  our  devoted  country, 
and  threatened  to  extinguish  forever  the  sun,  the 
life,  the  vitality  of  our  glorious  Confederacy,  and 
]  see  again  the  dove-like  messenger,  bringing  with  it 
j  the  glad  tidings  of  peace,  harmony*  happiness,  and 
i  prosperity  to  our  country,  and  the  untold  millions 
who  are  to  follow  us„ 
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